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A SOCIAL SURVEY OF A TYPICAL AMERICAN CITY 1 

SHELBY M. HARRISON 
Director of the Syracuse Social Survey 

JUST as cities or communities differ, so will city or commu- 
nity surveys be different. Any set method for this kind 
of inventory-taking, intended for general application, must 
after all be largely suggestive, leaving wide latitude for shifting 
the emphasis according as conditions vary from city to city. 
Not with the thought, therefore, that the recent preliminary 
social survey of the city of Syracuse, New York, presents an 
inclusive plan for city surveying nor that it is a sample of what 
a full-fledged city survey ought to be ; but, rather, that it may 
carry some suggestion for organizing and defining a city survey 
and be an illustrative instance of what one city did toward secur- 
ing a program of " next-steps " in its civic and social develop- 
ment, that undertaking is recounted. 

About a year ago several citizens of Syracuse, among them 
Rev. Murray S. Howland and Paul E. Illman, became convinced 
that the rapid growth of the city in the last decade, with its con- 
sequent changes in social relationships, had brought new prob- 
lems calling for new diagnosis and treatment, and that the time 
had come for at least a preliminary stock-taking of local con- 
ditions affecting the life, health and progress of the city's 1 50,000 
people. This purpose became specific along at least two lines : 
first, to gather sufficient data on points which seemed to call for 
immediate action so that definite constructive recommendations 
could be made ; and second, to make a sufficient diagnosis of 
general conditions so as to determine whether and along what 
lines a later, more intensive survey should be carried on. 

In order to give the enterprise strong and wide local backing, 
the support of the four large organizations in the city which 
themselves were federations of other organizations was sought 
and secured, namely, the Ministerial Association, which includes 

■Read at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, April 18, 1912. 
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SURVEY OF A TYPICAL AMERICAN CITY 19 

something over a hundred churches; the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which represents employers and industrial and com- 
mercial organizations; the Central Trades Assembly, which 
represents all the labor unions of the city ; and the Associated 
Charities, which represents to some extent the relief agencies. 
The Chamber of Commerce subscribed two-fifths of the esti- 
mated expenses of the survey, and each of the other three 
organizations guaranteed one-fifth. Each organization chose 
three representatives on a central survey committee of twelve, 
and gave the committee full power to go ahead with the survey. 
The committee included some of the most influential men in the 
city. Representing, as it did, forces that are not always in 
accord in city life, the committee developed into a very remark- 
able working group — so remarkable, in fact, that people outside 
the group were unwilling to see it broken up after it had com- 
pleted the immediate work to which it was committed. 

A director from outside the city was secured to carry the 
social. inventory as far as seemed practicable in five weeks; and 
several sub-committees were appointed to gather general in- 
formation which would be of use to the investigators — including 
city and county reports for a number of years back; special 
reports published by the chamber of commerce, the board of 
education, the academy of medicine and other organizations; 
population figures ; maps ; city ordinances ; and so on. The 
director spent most of his first week in company with some 
member or members of the central committee, interviewing 
city officials, business men, labor leaders, clergymen, teachers, 
social workers, physicians and others familiar with social con- 
ditions. The purpose of the interviews was to become saturated 
with the main facts of the community, especially those which 
indicated, from many points of view, improvements made in the 
last ten or fifteen years, and improvements also from many 
points of view that were thought to be needed in the next few 
years ahead. With these facts digested the central committee 
picked out the main lines of inquiry to be followed. They 
were, in broad terms: 

1. Health conservation and sanitation. 

2. Housing conditions among unskilled workers. 
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20 ORGANIZATION FOR SOCIAL WORK [Vol. II 

3. The betterment agencies of the city. 

4. Foreign populations. 

5. Juvenile delinquency. 

6. Civic improvement. 

7. Labor conditions. 

Certain phases of municipal accounting, public finance and 
local taxation, would have been included in the survey, but for 
the fact that one member of the central committee had already 
set on foot plans for handling such an investigation in another 
way. This investigation has since been made by experts from 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Research ; and interest in it 
had undoubtedly been enhanced by the social and civic revival 
which citizens are free to credit as one of the results of the 
social survey. 

All of these subjects chosen pre'sented phases of such current 
importance that the committee wished them followed further ; 
yet it was evident that each subject, to be covered adequately, 
would require the investigator's time for more than the remain- 
ing four weeks. A request was therefore made to several state 
and national organizations, which sooner or later would be con- 
ducting investigations of their own in Syracuse, to send their 
representatives at once. They would thus cooperate with the 
survey, and on the other hand they would gain for their own 
work through the strong local backing afforded in the central 
survey committee. A number of organizations responded im- 
mediately, among them the New York Child Labor Committee, 
the North American Civic League for Immigrants, the National 
Housing Association, the National Consumers' League and the 
National Prison Labor Committee. In addition to this outside 
cooperation a score of Syracuse people volunteered their services 
as a personal contribution to the survey — among them a young 
physician, who made the study of the city's vital statistics ; a 
young rabbi, who prepared a statement of playground equip- 
ment and needs ; the secretary of the associated charities, who 
took charge of the housing investigation ; an official of the city 
sewerage commission, who prepared a summary of the sewerage 
situation; the probation officers, who studied juvenile delin- 
quency ; a young lawyer, who gathered data on relief work in the 
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city ; students in a sociology class in the university, who aided 
in the investigation of child labor in the street trades; and 
others who made maps and charts, arranged exhibits, offered 
prizes or acted as judges. The liberal cooperation of the news- 
papers was invaluable. 

A work-program indicating data to be gathered on each 
major subject was worked out by the different investigators and 
the survey director ; and the latter spent the remainder of his 
time investigating several phases of labor conditions. As 
already indicated, the reports were not expected to be analyses 
of many or all sides of the subjects inquired into ; they were to 
take up only those matters which Seemed to call for immediate 
action or which pointed the need for more extended study. 
The outlines of facts to be looked for, however, covered a range 
wide enough to allow the different investigators some degree of 
latitude in deciding, as they got deeper into the fact-gathering, 
what matters should be given special scrutiny. Several of the 
work-programs follow : 

A. Health and its Conservation 

I. Vital statistics 

a. General death rates for 1 907-08-09- io-ii ; and average 
death rates for five-year periods running back twenty years ; 
infant death rates, same period. 

b. Distribution of deaths by wards, for 1910. 

c. Population by age and sex in each ward, in 19 10. 

d. Deaths from the more prevalent diseases for the last ten 
years, especially contagious and preventable diseases such as 
typhoid, tuberculosis, diarrhea and enteritis (under one and 
under five years of age), and pneumonia. 

e. Case rates of the diseases more prevalent locally for the 
last ten years — especially contagious and preventable diseases, 
such as diphtheria, typhoid, measles, scarlet fever, tuberculosis. 

f . Births : reporting of ; still births ; birth rates compared 
with other cities of similar size and population make-up. 

II. Health administration 

a. Effect of administering health work through a subordinate 
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22 ORGANIZATION FOR SOCIAL WORK [Vol. II 

bureau of the department of public safety, instead of through a 
department of health ; adequacy or inadequacy of heath appro- 
priations. 

b. Educational work for health ; any special needs ; opportu- 
nities for increasing educational work as shown by work done 
in other cities. 

c. Organized work against venereal diseases; its chief needs; 
work done by Syracuse Society for Prevention of Social 
Diseases. 

d. Quarantine practise in less serious contagious diseases. 

e. Medical inspection of schools; how adequate? In all 
schools? How financed? 

III. Food inspection 

a. Meat, fruit, fish. 

b. Screening from flies. 

c. Milk supply ; analysis of bacteriological count from Janu- 
ary I to July I, 191 1 ; percentage of producers whose milk was 
above the maximum bacterial count ; method of enforcing the 
milk rule ; any licenses revoked ; analysis of cream count ; need 
of better publicity work on milk and cream scoring. 

IV. Water supply 

a. Source of general supply ; water sheds ; cost. 

b. Surface wells ; springs. 

V. Sewerage system 

a. Houses connected ; open privy vaults not connected with 
sewers. 

b. Location of sewer outlets. 

VI. Garbage disposal 

a. Cost; method. 

b. Location of plants. 

c. Method of collection of garbage. 

B. Housing of the Unskilled Workers 
I. A close study of six typical districts where the unskilled 
workers live 
a. Apartment buildings : number separate apartments ; ma- 
terial ; stories ; repair ; halls ; fire escapes ; basements. 
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b. Family apartments in the buildings (facts relating to indi- 
vidual apartments rather than the whole building of which each 
apartment is a part) : number of rooms ; number of families ; 
number of adults, children and boarders ; cleanliness ; light ; 
ventilation ; plumbing. 

c. Water supply : location ; number of persons per tap ; 
bath; drainage. 

d. Yards : area ; cleanliness ; live stock ; alley ; garbage ; 
rubbish. 

e. Toilets : inside ; outside ; cleanliness ; number using ; 
sewer connection. 

f. Rent. 

II. Similar close study of a few old tenement houses 

III. Similar study of a few new apartment and tenement houses 
To see whether the new ones are conforming to accepted 

principles of good housing, or whether they are making the 
same mistakes as those made in the old tenements. 

IV. Lodging houses 

Number; rooms; beds; air-space per bed; charges for 
lodging. 

V. A census of the number of open privy vaults, by wards, 

throughout the city 

C. Foreign Population 
I. Statistics of foreign populations 

a. Total number of foreigners ; number by nationalities. 

b. Number, by sex and age groups. 

c. Number of families. 

d. Number of immigrants, by nationalities, admitted to New 
York state during 1909-1910. 

e. Sex and ages of same. 

f. Illiteracy of those 14 years old and over. 

g. Number of immigrants, by nationalities, who arrived in 
Syracuse during 1909-1910. 

h. Number, by nationalities, in hospitals, 
i. Number in prison. 

j. Number in almshouses; number applying for relief and 
charity. 
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II. Neighborhoods 

a. Map showing foreign quarters, by nationalities. 

III. Housing and lodging conditions (made in conjunction with 

general housing study) 

a. Kind of lodging. 

b. Study of a few old tenements in each neighborhood. 

c. Number of persons in each house. 

d. Number of lodgers and families. 

e. Number of persons and beds in each room. 

f. List of lodging houses and number of immigrant lodgers 
in each place. 

IV. Industrial opportunities 

a. Industries employing foreigners. 

b. Number, by nationalities, in each industry. 

c. Methods of obtaining work. 

d. Hours of work, in general. 

e. Days per week. 

f. Any night work. 

g. Industries continuous through year, 
h. Days worked yearly and quarterly. 

i. Estimated average yearly wages for both skilled and un- 
skilled workers. 

V. Economic conditions 

a. Amount of money transmitted to different countries dur- 
ing I 909-1910 by post-office money orders; drafts on foreign 
banks ; express orders. 

b. Number of local foreign bankers. 

c. Number of steamship ticket agents. 

d. Any need for postal savings banks? 

e. Number of immigrants that own houses. 

VI. Educational opportunities 

a. Number and location of public schools ; of evening classes ; 
of private schools. 

b. Number of adults and children, by nationalities, attending 
evening schools. 
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VII. Naturalization 

a. Number of applicants for first papers, by nationalities, for 
the last five years. 

b. Applicants for final papers, by nationalities, for the last 
five years. 

c. Number of final papers issued. 

d. Final papers denied. 

e. Final papers still pending. 

f. Number of naturalized citizens who voted at last few 
elections. 

VIII. Courts 

a. Number of arrests and convictions, by ages and nation- 
alities. 

b. Juvenile delinquency. 

c. Interpreters in court. 

d. Shyster lawyers. 

e. Any legal aid societies? 

f. Action in accident cases. 

g. Ambulance chasers. 

IX. Social agencies for betterment, protection and relief. 

a. Foreign societies. 

b. Labor unions among foreigners. 

c. Civic clubs among foreigners. 

d. Settlements. 

e. Playgrounds accessible to immigrants. 

f. Public baths. 

g. Consuls or consular agents, 
h. Handicap of foreign women. 

i. Notaries public, midwives and doctors, among foreigners. 

D. Juvenile delinquency 

I. An analysis of cases of juvenile delinquency, by wards and 
blocks, throughout the city 
Its relation to the congestion of population and the lack of 
open spaces where children may play. 
3 3 (499) 
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II. Nature of offenses 

a. Proportion that are offenses against the person ; propor- 
tion offenses against property. 

b. Locality in which offenses against property predominate 
over offenses against person, and vice versa. 

c. Similarly, by nationalities. 

d. Proportion that are first offenders ; proportion repeaters. 

III. Individual conditions 

a. Age of largest proportion of offenders of both sexes. 

b. Physical condition — stature and weight; diseased? 

c. Mental condition : proportions bright, dull, defective, fear- 
less, venturesome. 

IV. Social environment 

a. Parental condition : proportion with both parents living ; 
proportion fatherless, motherless, orphans, illegitimates. 

b. Condition of home : regular employment ; kind of employ- 
ment. 

V. Conclusions 

Remedial agencies needed ; playgrounds, boys' clubs, library 
extension ? 

E. Labor Conditions, General 

I. Wages of men and women in industry 

a. Weekly earnings ; skilled or unskilled, by trades. 

b. Annual earnings. 

c. Day labor or piece work, by industries. 

d. Increases in pay in last 1 5 years. 

e. Extra pay for overtime work. 

f. Recent changes in hours per day affecting wages. 

g. " Speeding " tendencies, if any. 

II. Hours of labor 

a. Hours per day; Saturday hours. 

b. Days per week — any seven-day labor? 

c. Extra time work. 

d. Day work or night work. 
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e. Industry continuous through year. Days worked in year. 

f. How long in the industry. 

III. Conditions of labor 

a. Sanitary conditions of plant — ventilation. 

b. Occupational diseases. 

c. Industrial accidents : safety devices ; settlements for injury 
or death. 

IV. Organization of labor and capital. 

a. Trade unions. 

b. Union of employers. 

c. Protective agencies : insurance ; hospitals ; societies ; legal 
aid. 

d. Avenues of expression regarding work conditions. 

V. Individual and home conditions 

a. Married ; any children ; keep boarders ; other members of 
family work ; own home ? 

b. Support self. 

c. Save any money ? 

d. Leisure for reading or recreation. 

e. Sanitary conditions of home surroundings. 

VI. Any recent serious labor troubles ; strikes, lockouts. 

F. Child Labor 

I. Thoroughness of inspection 

a. Number of children granted work certificates, by nation- 
alities. 

b. Number found by inspectors. 

c. Number not found. 

d. Number of inspectors. 

II. Newsboys 

a. Age classification. 

b. Violators of the law. 

c. Earnings. 

d. Character of school work done by newsboys. 

e. Newsboys in juvenile court. 

f. Newsboys and truant school. 
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III. Issuance and regulation of working papers 

IV. Summer child workers 

a. Number missing more than one week of school. 

b. Average time missed. 

c. Effect on scholarship. 

V. Night messenger law 

VI. Hours, pay, regulation, among child workers 

a. Bootblacks. 

b. Pin boys in bowling alleys. 

c. Morning paper carriers. 

d. Child workers in home industry. 

The outline on betterment agencies laid special emphasis 
upon the investment in equipment, the cost of relief work, and 
the social responsibility felt by church, school, university, 
hospital, Christian associations and settlements; and the out- 
line on civic improvement covered the need of a city plan, 
directions of the city's growth, recreation needs, park and 
playground facilities, the elimination of grade crossings and the 
improvement of water fronts. 

As the investigations progressed the mass of data collected 
began to show cleavages along certain clear-cut lines ; and by 
autumn after the several reports were drafted the central com- 
mittee was able to put its finger upon what it had reason to 
believe to be the weak spots in local civic and social conditions. 

In order to give the findings of the survey wide local publicity 
the central committee determined to have a Know-Your-City- 
Week last November. The week started off with forty minis- 
ters preaching sermons, on Sunday morning, on the civic re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. On Monday exercises were held 
in the public schools, the main feature being the reading of 
prize essays written by the children of the schools on " How to 
Make Syracuse a Better City." Over iooo essays were written 
and the dominant note struck in the essays indicated that the 
children had caught the point that a better city involves not only 
greater business prosperity but the betterment of living and 
work conditions ; in other words, that emphasis upon human 
welfare, whether through better sanitation and public health 
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regulations, better houses to live in, safer places to work in, 
or greater opportunities for self-improvement, is of prime im- 
portance in city advance; The survey committee regarded 
the essay contest as one of the best achievements of the whole 
enterprise. On the other afternoons throughout the week, 
conferences on concrete local problems were held in one of the 
chambers of the county court house. In the main, the subjects 
were closely related to those discussed at the respective evening 
meetings ; and the discussions were led and participated in by 
representative citizens, upon the shoulders of many of whom 
the work of carrying out reform measures advocated by the 
committee would undoubtedly fall. 

At the evening mass meetings, which were attended by an 
average of 500 persons per night, the survey reports were read 
from the platform ; and speakers from out of the city pointed 
the moral of local findings from the vantage point of a national 
perspective. One of these meetings, the one which probably 
involved the greatest outlay of both time and money, was com- 
pletely taken charge of by the physicians of the local Academy 
of Medicine. The larger audience reached, of course, was 
through the medium of the newspapers, which cooperated 
thoroughly. Several of the reports were reproduced in full by 
the press. Further publicity for the facts was gained through 
the exhibit of maps, charts, and diagrams showing graphically 
the kernel of each report. The exhibit occupied sixty feet of 
window space of a retail store on one of the most prominent 
street corners in the city. 

With reports in hand the central committee formulated seven 
resolutions as a preliminary working program for the city, which 
would not be partisan, sectarian or sectional, but would aim at 
healthy industrial and social growth. In an eighth resolution 
the committee sent back to the bodies which created it, and 
which it jointly represented, a recommendation that they take 
action to see that the program is entered upon. The resolu- 
tions are as follows : 

First, that the mayor and common council be urged to estab- 
lish a city-planning and housing commission to secure a plan 
for the city's growth and development, and draw up a housing 
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code such as would meet the needs of the city for some time 
to come. 

Second, that the board of education be petitioned to consider 
and adopt a far-reaching plan for the education of the foreign 
population of the city by a larger provision of night schools, by 
the introduction of civics and industrial courses in night schools 
and by the extension of vocational training to the grades. 

Third, that the police and school departments be petitioned 
to enforce the child-labor laws relative to the street trades. 

Fourth, that the board of health be petitioned to provide : 

(a) For the inspection of mercantile establishments and for 
the enforcement of those provisions relating to child labor, 
hours of work of women, and sanitary conditions under which 
such people work. 

(b) For the publishing monthly of the milk score of all milk 
producers whose milk is sold in the city. 

(c) For more rigid inspection of tenements. 

(d) For the engagement by the city of the services of some 
sanitarian of national standing to study and report on the needs 
of the public health of Syracuse, as a basis for planning future 
health work. 

Fifth, that the employers engaged in such industries as re- 
quire the plant to be in continuous operation be urged to make 
such adjustments as to assure every laborer one day of rest in 
seven. 

Sixth, that there should be among the betterment agencies of 
the city a closer cooperation expressed in some system, such as 
a united charities, a social-service league or an associated chari- 
ties organized on broader lines than those in existence at 
present. 

Seventh, that the city at large have some organization to 
study the needs and development of the city and to crystallize 
the findings of such studies in some yearly program such as 
this Know-Your-City-Week. 

Eighth, that to accomplish this end the central survey com- 
mittee recommend to the respective bodies represented in the 
committee the formation of a comprehensive and democratic 
body to study the problems and promote the adoption of the 
reforms suggested by the survey. 
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In the few months since the resolutions were adopted, the 
central committee has succeeded in getting local organizations 
of one kind and another to back up nearly all of the resolutions 
and to carry on a definite campaign for the changes advocated 
in them. Several of these campaigns have already succeeded 
and the success of others is believed by the committee to be 
sure. A few of the results may be enumerated : 

The mayor has publicly promised to appoint a city-planning 
and housing commission. In the meantime a volunteer city- 
plan commission is at work. A committee of the board of 
education and a volunteer committee are at work gathering in- 
formation from all over the country as to effective school work 
for foreigners. The police are thoroughly enforcing laws regu- 
lating the work of newsboys. The bureau of health has of its 
own accord invited a trained sanitarian to the city to go over 
its work and to make suggestions, and those who have been 
watching the milk scores state that they have shown marked 
improvement this winter over a year ago. A federation of all 
betterment agencies in the city is being formed with enthusiastic 
general cooperation. A further survey, by experts from the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research, as already noted, has 
been made, and it is planned that other investigations shall be 
carried on by the new federation. One more or less intangible 
but nevertheless very real and important result is the awakened 
interest of citizens in civic and social affairs of the city. 

This has been accomplished at a total money outlay amount- 
ing to only a little above $1100 — the investigations costing 
about $500 and the publicity work about $600. 
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